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THE ATTACHED INDIAN. “ Itis true, upon my soul,” replied the 





pa companion ; “ and as he could not sup- 
Her eyes like gems, beneath their brows port the pang of taking leave, he en- 
' were set, treated me to inform you that he was 
Her teeth were iv‘ry, still her face was jet ; bound to another by the most sacred 
ln her nev gh ~ rg 2 eat ties; for afew months, previous to his 
eringers sma and celicate her fect ; OR Py 7 
Then Sonn her lips such melting accents » ender England, ne married the only 
broke, daughter of Sir Henry B-——. 
That driveys almost felt when Quashy spoke ! A faint shriek announced the alarm- 


-- ing effect of this intelligence. I impul- 
THESE lines, which have been ex- || sively moved forward, when a voice de- 
tracted from a poem, written by the || mauded “who was there ?” and upon 
celebrated Captain Morris, under the |} mentioning my name, | was entreated 
litle of Quashy or the Coal-black Maid, || to assista lady who had falleninto a fit. 
are so completely applicable to the |} Hadnot my feelings been interested by 
person of the unfortunate Indian, whose |} the short conversation I have related, 
alfecting history it is my intention to jj the appeal would have been sufficient to 
relate, that they may, in fact, be con- |} rouse all the sympathies of my heart: 
sidered not only as bearing a resemb-|j and I did not require a second invita- 
lance, but being an accurate portrait. || tion to render every assistance in my 

The bonds of friendship having at- || power.—As we were not many yards 
tracted me a few months back to Ports- || from the dock-yard, I proposed con- 
mouth, for the purpose of bidding aj} veying the insensible sufferer there, 
long adieu to a young man who had || who recovered her respiration just as 
Chosen a military life, my attention was || we entered the gates. A violent. fiood 
Suddenly attracted by the plaintive || of tears relieved the anguish of her bo- 
tones of a female voice. The evening || som from the overwhelming pangs it 
Was too far advanced for me to distin- |} had sustained ; and upon candles being 
Sulsh her person, or that of the com- brought, | could scarcely avoid expres- 
Panion to whom she was addressing || sing my admiration at the perfect sym- 
er discourse; but in a voice attuned || metry of the form I behcid——/ orm ! 
‘0 harmony, I distinctly heard the love- || did I say ? a morc Jovely set of feature 
Y mourner exclaim :—“ Gone ! Oh, || the hand of nature never assembled in 
no : Do not tell such vicked tidings. || one face; and though her complexion 
“=0; no; Charlotte vil not believe,” could neither boast of roecg or lites, yet 
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her beauty did not appear obscured by 
the shade. 

The person of Yarico instantly oc- 
curred to my imagination, as described 
in Mr. Addison’s celebrated work ; and 
that a second Yarico now appeared be- 
fore mé, from the sorrow which over- 
whelmed her, scarcely admitted of a 
doubt. Her dress was at once elegant, 
yet simple, and peculiarly calculated 
to display her lovely shape, which 
might have vied with the Medicean Ve- 
nus: forevery limb seemed formed by 
the hands of a Grace. My friend (for 
he proved to bea very oid acquaint- 
ance,) said every thing in his power to 
soothe the perturbation of her mind, 
and it did not require much penetration 
to discover the warm interest she had 
excited in his heart 

** Allow me to send for a carriage,” 
said he, “ toconvey you to your lodg 
ings ; for am persuaded you are too 
weak to walk.”--** No,no! she exclaim- 
ed, clasping her hands in an agony; 
“ me vil never go into dat bad house a- 
gain ; me never liked dat vicked Mrs. 
Benson, for she talk to me not fretty 
things ; but my deat Clement told me | 
was foolish,and dat Mrs. Benson vashis 
very good friend. But poor Charlotte 
no friend—nobody take care of her ; 
and all me vants is to lay medown and 
die {” 

This distressing declaration was ac- 
companied by such affecting gesticula- 
tions, that every sympathetic feeling was 
roused; and though I was then unac- 

uainted with her history, I could have 
sacrificed the villain who had destroy- 
ed her peace of mind. Captain Byron 
(which was the name of the gentieman 
who had unintentionally excited such 
contending passions in the bosom of 
this sable fugitive,) instantly directed a 
Jook towards me which it was not diffi- 
cult to comprehend, and taking leave of 
the lovely mourner, I informed him | 
was going to spend the evening at the 
ship —I ordered supper for two, be- 
lieving he wouid follow me ; but two 
hours elapsed before he appeared, and 
1 had just taken my solitary refresh- 
ment, when he entered the room. My 
first iaqnivy was—“ How have you dis- 
posed of thatloyely creature? for lovely 








she doubtless is, in spite of nature’s 
shade .”’—** [ have placed her in safe 
hands, and left her more tyanquil; for 
she resolutely refused returning to 
Mother Benson's again—But how is 
it, ’ continued my friend, “ that such 
a phlegmatic fellow should appear so 
warmly interested in the fate of that une 
fortunate girl ?” 

I easily retorted Byron’s raillery, and 
ordering a fresh veal cutlet to be dress. 
ed, entreated him to indulge me with 
the history of this jetty maid. The fase 
ston of love, it was evident, had not de- 
stroyed my friend’s appetite, and as he 
had promised to gratily my curiosity as 
soon as he had finished his repast, I 
watched with indescribable impatience 
to see his knife and fork crossed. The 
important business of cating being con. 
cluded, Byron insisted upon being treat- 
ed with a bow! of rack-punch ; this was 
eccordingly put upon the table, and 
he commenced his narrative in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“You know Sir Cicement Danvers, 
though I believe you have no personal 
intimacy with him; but you are no 
stranger to the insinuation ct his mane 
ners, or the manly charmsof his face 
in short, the dadice consider him asa 
a perfect Adonis, and the men all view 
him with envious eyes. About two 
ycars have elapsed since he was intruste 
ed with a command in India ; for he is 
allowed to be both gallant and dravey 
vid in that country he performed such 
feats of valour as have completely im- 
mortalized his name. But to make 
use of a scriptural expression, ¢ the 
battle is not always to the strong ;’ for 
the detachment which poor Danvers 
commanded, was surrounded by a much 
superior force. He was too well ace 
quainted with the disposit'-n of Ms 


conquerors, not to be convinced that: 


cafitivity would be followed by Death 
and ¢het ina form the most torturing 
that human 4magination could devise. 
“ Whilst these barbarians were Fe 
joicing at their victory, and the loud ate 
clamations actually rent the air, Dan- 
vers endeavoured toarm his mind wit 
fortitude, and prepare the companions 
of his misfortune with equal composure 
to meet their fate. Their dealing 
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plaudits having at length subsided, a 


council of their chiefs was called, and 
Sir Clement having acquired a super- 
ficial knowledge of their language, 
soon heard the fate of himself and his 
partners in misery pronounced, He 
(as might naturally be supposed) was 
the peculiar object of their aversion, 
from the variety of victories which his 
valour had obtained ; and on him they 
resolved to exert the utmost power of 
invention, and render Death doubly ter- 
ribley by excruciating pains! 

“ After stripping, or rather tearing, 
his clothes from his body, they coer- 
cively bound his arms behind him with 
his sash, and with a pointed staff drove 
him before them until they arrived at 
the habitation of their eldest chief. The 
men, whom he had commanded were 
suffered to follow unmolested, for they 
were neither goaded or stripped; but 
upon reaching the place of destination, 
he beheld all the torturing ensigns of 
death. Fainting with fatigue, and ex- 
hausted by exertion, he gazed upon 
these infernal symbols with the preatest 
composure of mind, confirmed in the 
Opinion, that in a few short moments 
his noble spirit would take its flight !— 
Delusive hope !—Vain expectation !— 
To prolong the sufferer’s anguish is the 
chief object with these men Men 
did I say ? they are unworthy the ap- 
pellation, although created by an Al- 
mighty Hand. 

“ A circle was soon formed round 
the ill-fated Danvers; he was forcibly 
placed upon a bench; then two of his 
Savage executioners commenced their 
tortures, by placing hot stones under 
his feet, and so intense was the pain 
produced by this application, that the 
surrounding woods re-echoed with his 
Shricks? After removing the stones, 
they made use of an application which, 
ina few minutes, assuaged the insup- 
portable torture he had undergone, and 
at the same time one of the Indians, who 
seemed not wholly insensible to his 
sufferings, offered him a glass of cor- 
dial, distilled from rice. 

“ Great as had been the pangs this 
poor fellow had suffered, they were but 
&@prelude to those he was destined to 
fndure; and at the goung of a war in- 














strument.a large body of females appear- 
ed This sight totally appalled the 
spirits of Sir Clement, who was too 
well acquainted with the custom of the 
country, not to know the cruel pur- 
pose for which they met, and prostrat- 
ing himself upon the ground before the 
man who had before testified some feel- 
ing of humanity he implored him to 
put a speedy period to his life. The fiat, 
however, was passed, and a lingering 
death was believed the portion of Sir 
Clement Danvers, and all these who 
bad fourht under his command: the fe- 
males approached to perform their fiend 
like office, whilst two of these savagee 
seiged his ferson, and a third grasped 
him round the neck! 

“ Unable to make the slightest exer- 
tion, (for his hands had been previously 
bound,) Danvers beheld a young Indian 
approach him, whose countenance bore 
traces of pity and ccacern. Imperfect 
as was his knowledge of the Oriental 
language, yet he resolved to solicit the 
preservation of his hfe, and as tears 
supplied the deficiency of expression, 
her heart was instantly touched by these 
silent marksof grief. The needle which 
had been Aeated forthe purpose of pierce 
ing his eye-dalls, suddenly droppea from 
her trembling hands, and prostrating 
herself before the chief, (who was her 
futher,) she implored him not to put 
his prisoner to death. A council was 
agwain summonedc,at which the beautiful 
Pekone attended, and publiely solicited 
the captive’s life, declaring at the same 
time, that she would be answerable for 
his never taking up arms against the 
Indians again. 

“ fo shorten my story, the amiable 
girl’s request was granted; but Dane 
vers had the misery of beholding all his 
countrymen expire, under a combina. 
tion of tortures greater than the human 
imagination can conceive. ThatVove is 
a fession sudden and impetuous, the 
most phlegmatic beings will not deny; 
and in acountry where climate gives 
force to constitution, its power naturally 
rises to a greater height—The persone 
al attractions of Danrers had doubtless 
been the means of preserving bis existe 
ence: love had inspired fity in the 
youthiul Pokone’s broast, aad yngrates 
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ful must have been the wretch, whose ‘| intended.—I was charmed—nay, 1 was 
life she had ransomed, if he had not perfectly captivated with the delicate 
returned the tender flame. That stolen|/ turn of her mind: she is at once the 
pleasures possess a refinement supe-|| complete child of nature, yet her soul 
rior to those which are easily purchased,||and sentiments are actuaily sublime, 
does not admit of a doubt; butas Dan-|! As the impetuosity of passion subsided, 
vers was aware that dea/h must follow | an obstacle to marraige occurred to my 
detection, he used all his influence with || friend, and this, as you may suppose, 
the lovely Indian to induce her to ab-| was no other than the colowrof the un- 
scond. fortunate girl’s skin. Severe were the 
“ The difference of their religion, !|conflicts this circumstance gave rise 
the strong affection she felt towards ||to—most sacredly had he sworn to 
her parents, united to the dread of leav- ||] make the amiable Charlotte his’ wife, 
ing her native country, and seeking || and the obligations she had conferred 
shelter in a foreign land, made Pckone || upon him were so stramg and binding, 
for some months firmly resist his pro- |that honour called upon him to fulfil 
posal; but at length, by frayers and |ithe promise he had made. In an eyil 
frersuasions, those dificultics were over- || hour, however, be imparted every cit 
come, and she not only covsented to/] cumstance of Charlotte’s history to his 
encounter the dangers which must ne- |} motber, who, shocked at the base idea 
Cessurily have attended their,clopemeut, || of his marrying a woman of shade, trae 
but embraced his religion as soon as |) velled post down to Portsmouth for 
she had an opporiunity uf being baptis-\ che purpose of preventing her son from 
ed. The same of Charlotte was substi- |commutting such an act of disgrace. 
tuted for that of Pekone immediately | Had she come unattended, her argue 
upon quitting a merchant's ship, which | ments might have proved unavailing; 
had received them on board; anc they ‘| but, unfortunately, she was accompanle 
arrived at Portsmouth, after having en-/ ed by a most fascinating girl, the daughe 
countered difficulties and dangers which ter of a clergyman, in the neighboure 
few females could'have sustained. These, || hood, whose personal attractions, though 
instead of lessening, seemed toincrease || dazzling, were echpsed by her wit 
Charlotte’s tenderness: Danvers, for)| With the family of Lady Danvers Dr 
a length of time, appeared truly sensi- | Lessington hadlong been in the habits 
ble of the sacrifice she hud made, and [of intimacy, though, when Sir Clement 
of the obligation she had conferred upon | went abroad, his daughter was not more 
him, by the preservation of his life. Lie | than fifteen; but a few years had made 
taught her English, instructed her in:|a wonderful alteration, both in this 
the duties of that religion which his | young lady’s person and mind. With 
persuasions had induced hertocn.brace, | the former Danvers was struck, with 
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andtold me it was his intention to pro-'|the latter, enchanted: though she rak 
cure her the first masters, and in a few lied bim most unmercifuily upon his ‘ 
mouths legally make her his wife. Pre- |intended scheme, and declared that 
Viousto their quitting India, they had nothing would vive her equal suatisface ’ 
been united; for even a Bradmin could | tion, to see him dandling the fmure } 
not withstand the force of a bribe, and | sede heir of Danvers Castile, whom she t 
with the treasures which Pvkone had | satirically assured him, she should think ‘ 
put into the possession of her lover, he ‘| as valuableasa little dog of King Charles’ ‘ 
contrived to make the priest favour his | breed, } 
flight. (To he concladed next week.) ( 

* You know, my dear fellow,” con-| ———} f 
tinued Byron, “the intimacy which has'| People engaged in argument are sel- f 
Jong subsisted between Danvers and || dom struck by the reason oftheir oppone § 
myself, and in consequence of this, upon || ents. Two disputants may be compare r, 
his arrival at Portsmouth, he made me j|to the two engineers on board a ship iF 


acquainted with his intended plan —At they fire with all their might on oppe* t 
Ty request he intreduced me to his |} site sides, but never iit cach other. § 
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ON THE PRIDE OF OUTWAKD APPEAR. 
ANCE. 

Keep up appearances ; there lies the test! 

The world will give thee credit for the rest. 


IN this age ofluxury and dissipation, 
the only idol is appearance, at whose 
shrine almost allthe world pay homage. 
The intrinsic merits of a man, such as 
houour, probity, and virtue, are no long- 
er considered as the characteristic 
marks by which we are to judge of him. 
If he hves high, and treats freely, he 
will never fail to bave his sycophants 
and parasites, thoush he owes * bis 
greatness to his country’s ruin,’ and 
fattens himself on the wrecks of the 
widow, and spoils of the fatherless. 
Whoever 1s accustomed to frequent 
taverns, must have observed, whata 
strange difference is paid to appeeran- 
ces. The plain citizen, who dresses sult- 
ably to his character, whatever his for- 
tune may be, if he happens not to be 
known, may call a long while for what 
he wants, while the youth, in the mo- 
dern dress of the blood and buck, and 
who is a complete master of the bon 
ton, thouyh he is known by all the wait- 
ers, to be the servile debtor of his tay- 
lor, shoemaker, hatter, and frisseur,and 
is supposed to owe his unbappy exist 
ence to swindling, sharping, aud gamb- 
ling, yet such a genius will always be 
first attended to, and treated with the 
§reatest respect ; because he keeps up 
appearances, I have often been diverted 
ty see some of these coxcombs,. who 
With a salary hardly equal toa journey- 
nan bricklayer, or blacksmith, assume 
all the airs of yreatness, and affect a 
more ineffable contempt for every one, 
Who is not, like themselves. dressed 
more like a monkey than a man Awong 
these gentry, however, there is always 
Something of a shabby-genteel tobe ob- 
Served. A large-stone ring, neither 
More or less in value than five shillings, 
Covers one half of their delicate htue 

‘ger, while a splendid ribbon hides a 
reat part of the defects of a pair of | 
Shoes, often grown old in their service. 
A stick, is often seen dang'ing on their 
ily White wrist. A pair of boots is, | 
to this kind of gentry, a hap: y sub-| 
Stiute for silk stockings, since they | 








both hide holes aud dirt, andis seldom 
troublesome tothe washerwoman. In- 
deed, | cannot help thinking, that this 
piece of fiuyulity, was the bappy inven- 
tion of necessity to keep up appcaran- 
ces. There cau be nothing more ab- 
surd and ridiculous, than for any person 
to endeavor to ker p up appearances 
beyond what their iortunes may sup- 
port ; for, whatever muy be the adora- 
tion they receive from the world, under 
the deceitful appearance of grandeur 
and afluence, when their real circume 
stances come to be discovered, and 
want and poverty, take place of magnifi- 
cence and splendour, they then become 


leven the mock and ridicule of the ser- 








vants, and spend the remainder of their 
days in penury, disg ace, and servility. 
It must indeed be confessed, that many 
a poor and illiterate practitioner in phy- 
sic. hus made his fortune in the world, 
by keeping up ap:earances. Recom- 
mend tothe sick old lady, any particular 
physician, and the only. question she 
will ask concerning him, will be,“* Does 
he keep a carriage 2?” for it has been 
believed, that the sound of a physician’s 
carriage wheels at the door, bas perfor- 
med more cures, than pill, bolus, or lo- 
tion, or all the united efforts of the 
whoie materia medica. 

To keep up appearances, therefore, 
seems to be the first article in the creed 
of the modern polite ; while that of liv- 
ing frugally, and within those limits 
which fortune prescribes to every one, 
seems to be preserved only for mean 
and vulgar souls, who have no taste, 
and who have not yet learned how to 
live. 





_—— 





THE WORD © SACK’ 

RE™MAINS in all languages, nearly 
the sume, anc carries with it the same 
meaning, for which the following whim- 
sical reason is given by Emanuel, a Jew- 
ish poet, who lived at Rome near 700 
years ago, 

¢ The workmen employed in building 
the tower of Babel,’ says he, ¢ had, like 
our moderns, each a sack, to put their 
little matters in: on the coufusion of 
tongues, everyone was for making of ; 
and nothing was heard but’ eack J sack ! 
sack {’ 
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ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
Why indeed had woman her exist- 
ence, but to dignify and ennoble it by 
superior employments. When does 
she appear to so much advantage, as 
when surrounded in her nursery by a 
train of prattlers, she is holding forth 
the moral page for the instruction of 
one, and pouring out the milk ofhealth 
to invigorate the frame and constitution 
of another? When is her snowy bosom 
half so serene, or when thrills it with 
such an innocent and pleasing rapture, 
as inthe silent moments of domestic 
attention, or those attitudes of undis- 
sembled love ? What painter, wander- 
ing with a creative fancy over the all 
exhaustless riches of nature, can give 
us so inchanting and delightful a_pic- 
ture in so eleganta frame ? What plea- 
sure of the levee, the drawing room, 
or masquerade, can vie in flavor with 
these more retired, maternal satisfac- 
tions? And when can womanever be 
said to consult the real dignity and hap- 
piness of her sex, but when she is tlius 
conscientiously discharging her duty to 
the man to whom she has plighted, at 
the altar of God, her vows and her af- 
fections. 
—a 
PHARAOH AND HIS HOST. 
Among the ambulatory tales which 
have been fathered upon Hogarth, but 
have been also ascribed to artists who 
were dead before he was born, is one 
of a certain avaricious old nobleman, 
who having sent for the painter, desi- 
red he would delineate in one of the 
compartments on a staircase, the king 
of Egypt and his army drowned in the 
Red Sea; but at the same time infor- 
med the artist, that no great price 
would be paid for his performance. 
Hogarth agreed,and bringing his palet 
and pencils, daubed the whole space 
allotted for the picture with red, and 
soon after waited upon the peer for 
payment,—but the enraged noble refus- 
ed, and declared that he had no idea of 
paying a painter whohad proceeded 
no farther than laying his ground. 
«* Ground,” said Hogarth, “ there is no 
groundin the case, my Lord. Tiered 
you perceive is the Red Sea; Pharaoh, 
‘aud his host ate drowned as you desired, 





and cannot be made objects of sight, 
for she ocean covers them ali,” 

—_—_—-_ 

INDIANS. 

A French ‘ writer relates, that some 
lroquois Indians walked through sever- 
al of the finest streets of Paris, without 
expressing the least pleasure at any 
thing they saw, until they, at last came 
to a cook's shop; this calied forth their 
warmest praise; a shop where a man 
was always sure of getting something 
to satisfy his hunger, without the troue 
ble and fatigue of hunting and fishing, 
was, in their opinion, one of the most 
admirable institutions possible! Had 
they been told, however, that they must 
have paip for what they ate, they would 
have expressed equal indignation, per- 
haps, at what they saw. In their own 
villages they have no idea, of refusing 
food to any person that enters their hab- 
itation in quality of a friend. 

—a-— 
THE FAIR SIDE. 

When any one was speaking ill of 
another, in the presence of Peter the 
Great, he at first listened with great ate 
tention, and then interrupted him, say- 
ing, “ Isthere not a fair side alsote 
the character of the person you are 
speaking of ? Come, tell me his good 
qualities {” 

MISERY. 

Stopping in the street, to address a 
person whom you know rather too well 
to pass him without speaking, and yet 
not quite well enough to have a word to 
say to him—ne feeling himself in the 
same dilemma ;—so that, after each had 
asked, and answered the question 
“ How do you do, Sir !” you stand sl- 
lently face to face, appropos to nothing, 
during a minute; and then part mé 
transport of awkwardness. 





A GOOD BET. 

Six gentlemen subscribed one thou- 
sand pounds each, which was tobe stak- 
ed against one thousand pounds laid by 
an apothecary, that he outlives them all. 
The knowing ones declare it to be an 
excellent bet on the part of the apothe 
| cary, ashe constantly attends five of the 
gentlemen in his professional capacity 
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THE SUMMER FADES. 


I SEE the tints of Summer fade, 
And see them fade without a sigh 5 

For dear to me is Autumn’s glade, 
And dearer still her ev’ning-sky. 


Forth, when the splendors of the day, 
No longer sate the gazing mind, 

I wander where from lonely spray 
The last note lingers on the wind. 


And sweet it is, through coppice near, 
To catch the sun’s departing gleam, 

While every breeze to fancy’s ear, 
Conveys a soft celestial theme. 


Oh, at such hour ! when tumult wiid 
Disturbs no more the tranquil frame ; 

When ev’ry thought, of earth beguil’d, 
Feels all of passion but the name ; 


Oft with Myrtilla have I trod 
The scene to contemplation given, 
And as we press’d the dew-bright sod, 
Look’d upward to a brighter heav'n ! 


The mild moon dwelling on her cheek, 
Seem’d with her breast to sympathize, 
And language more than earth could speak, 

Shone in her soft retiring eyes. 


And will these hours return no more? 
And are those days forever past? 

They are—but Autumr. can restore 
Such scene of bliss, as, while they last, 


May bid remembrance cease to tell 
Of what we knew: and when gone by, 
These coming hours shal! fondly dwell 
Where mem’ry holds her fonder tie. 


And, though to Autumn’s latest sheaf 
I still must give the pensive sigh, 
Yet! can see her falling leaf 
Submissive toa ruder sky. 
For Winter, in his arm of night, 
Bears many a social hope to me; 
And much I love his longest night, 
His longest night of friendly glee. 


No brighter moments have I known, 
‘Phan those which Winter can bestow, 
When friendship draws her circling zone, 

Mid lakes of ice, or fields of snow. 


And say, thou Solace ofeach Care! 
Nor less than Author of my Joy? 
A solace that I do not share: 
A sweetness that could never cloy. 


Myrtilla! say, recluse from all 
That restless fashion would esteem ; 
When storms have vex’d this rocking ball, 
Was peace with us? or but adream ? 


Surrounded then, as some would think, 
With prospect useless, void, and drear ; 








en nature’s self appear’d to sink 
{ sorrew o’or her dying vear ; 


Have we not heard, from scenes like these, 
Her awful yet maternal voice — 
* Mid snow-clad plains, and leafless trees, 
“ Stilllet pomesT1c LOVE rejoice.” 


~o+e— 


THE MOORISH LOVERS. 


Pull of trophies, full of honor, 
More than Mars had ever won, 

Valiant Gazul came from Gelves, 
Gazul, glory’s fayorite son. 


Quick he hasten’d to St. Lucar, 
Where he was received with joy, 
By his lady Lindaraxa, 
Who no longer played the coy. 


Hand in hand they walked together, 
Ina garden full of flowers, 

And in amorous converse sweetly 
Passed the love-devoted hours. 


Breathing fondness, then a garland 
Of the choicest flowers she wove, 

Pinks and roses in the centre 
Bloom’d a fine carnation-clove, 


These with fragrant violets blending, 
Now she twin’d it round his head, 
And delighted with the office 
To her Gazul thus she said : 


‘ Ne‘er did Ganymede believe me, 
Shine with beauty half so bright, 
If great Jupiter beheld thee, 
He would snatch thee from my sight.” 


Round the waist he gently clasp’d her, 
Laughing with a smile so gay 

Neither yet was half so lovely 
She the trojan stole away. 

‘ Troy was lost and burnt to ashes, 
So | burn with amorous fire ; 

Cupid’s self your charms might vanquish, 
Cupid god of soft desire, 


* Lovely if I seem my Gazul, 
Take me, take me for thy bride, 
Our true faith shall ne‘er be broken, 
Our fond wearts shall ne‘er divide.’ 


Sart XO 


TO THE INVISIBLE MOON. 


* Dark and conceal’d art thou, soft evening’s 


queen, 
And melancholy ; votaries that delight 
To watch thee, gliding though the blue ser- 
ene, 
Now vainly seek thee on the brow of night. 
Mild sorrow, such as hope has not forsook, 
May love to muse beneuth thy silent reign; 
But I prefer from some steep rock to Icok 
On the obscure and fluctuating main, 
What time the martial star with lurid glare, 
Portentous, gleams above the troubled 
deep ; 
Or the red comet shakes his blazing hair; 
Or, on the fire-ting’d waves the lightnings 
leap ; 
While thy fair beams,i!lume another sky, 
And shine fer beings less aecerst than K” 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


The nest of pirates at Barataria have been 
broken up by a force fitted out at New-Or- 
leans for that purpose) Nine vessels, some 
specie, and dry goods, with one of the ring- 
leaders, have bees taken. 

Accounts from New- Mexico state, that in 
consequence of the conduct of the king of 
Spain, the Royalists and Revolutionists had 
united in declaring that part of the country in- 
dependent. 

A Kingston (Jam.) paper of Sept. 7, says, 
that gen. Ballesteros with 10.000 men had 
sailed from Cadiz for Santa Martha, in South. 
America; and that gen. Capons was ready to 
embark with 20,000 troops for Louisiania, and 
that general Lacy was shortly after to leave 
Spain with an equal number of men for La 
Plata and Chili. 

It appears that the enemy hold some severe 
threats against Savannah ; and recent accounts 
from Baltimore sav, “ the enemy is returning.” 
But there is so much contradiction about their 
movements in the Chesapeake, that it seem. 
ingly is not known whether they ave there or 
gone to sea. ; 

Our Committee of Defence, having great 
reason (they say) to apprehend an attack on 
this city, within a few wecks, call on their 
fellow citizens for a renewal of their patriotic 
labours without delay for the completion of 
the defences at Harlaem, which will place 
those works in such a formidable situation as 
to afford an effectual resistance to any furce 
which mav be brought against the city. 

Letters from Washington are said to be re- 
ceived, stating that lerd Hill, with 14,000 men 
had sailed from Cork about the Ist of Sept. 
for the American coast. 

The privateer brig Prince of Neufchatel, 
mounting 17 guns, capt. Ordronaux, has ar- 
rived at Boston, loaded with the rich spoils 
of several vessels taken onher way home from 
France. It appears she captured, principzlly 











10 of which were destroyed—2 gave up to 
the prisoners—one re-took in sight—one va- 
luable West India ship drove ashore by the 
Niemen frigate on Nantucket—and one or- 
dered in. In a calm, near Nantucket, the 
frigate sent 5 barges, with 111 seamen and 
marines to take the privateer by boarding, 
which they attempted in the most determined 
manner, but was most gallantly resisted and 
defeated, with the less of their commander, 
(the Ist lieut.) and 50 men killed, and 35 
wounded, and 31 made prisoners This ac- 
tion must ccrtaialy stand pre-eminent for he- 
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roism of any battle this war, as it is said the 
privateer had only $9 men, including officers, 
to detend her, who were all killed and wound. 
ed but 8. 41 prisoners were at the same time 
confined below. 

The British ship Neptune, a prize to the 
Amelia privateer of Balumore, has got into 
this port. She was from Greenock, bound to 
Newfoundland, and hus a cargo of 200 tons 
of coal, with some dry goods, wine and gin 
aboard) The Amelia had made 5 other prizes, 
2 of which she burnt ; one gave up to prison- 
ers, and 2 were ordered in. 

Accoun's from Charleston, S. C. state, that 
an U.S. gun-boat, acd nine coasters which 
she was convoying, were captured on the 6th 
inst. between Savannah and Amelia, by tea 
barges with 216 picked men from the British 
frigate Lacedemonian. 


 Suptial. 
‘ MARRIED. 22s ap al 


By the rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. Jacob M. Hat 
ficld to Miss Amelia Raymond, both of this 
City. 

Ry the right rev. bishop Moore, Mr. Samu. 
el D. Mallet, of Stanford, Duchess County, 
to Miss Mary Cannon, daughter of Mott Can- 
non, esq. of this city. 

By the rev. Benjamin Mortimer, Mr. Isaac 
Mankin, of Baitimore, tc Mrs. Martha Gau- 
tier. 

By the rev. Mr. Burke, David W. Molena- 
or, csqr. to Miss Catharine Deitz. 

At Rye, by the rev. Mr Haskett, Mr. Evert 
Duyckinck, Bookseller of thiscity, to Miss 
Harriet June, ofthe former place. 


— Oerinrary. 
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DIED. 


Mr George Codwise, aged 80 years. 

Mr. Evan Thomas. 

Mrs Catharine Day, aged 84. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Casenave, wife of Mr. John 
Casenave, merchant, of this city. 

Mr Thomas Cadle, late merchant, aged 50. 

Mrs. Jane A. Tooker, wife of Mr Peter 


. ¥¢ . | "Tooker. 
in the British and trish Channels, 15 prizes, |) 


In England, Philip Van Cortlandt, esq- 
formerly of this city; and Frances James Jack- 
son, esq. late his Britannic Majesty's Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United Siates of America. 
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THE MUSEUM, 

Is published every Saturday, at two dollars 
per annum, or ffiy-two numbers, by JAMES 
ORAM, No 102 Watcr-street, a little below 
the Coffee House, New-York. City sub- 
scribers to pay one half, and countrys 
scribers the whe/e, in advance. 
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